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The Wanderer Butterfly Danaus plexippus lives on plants that contain milky sap, e.g. Milk Thistles _ 
or Swan Plants on which it is especially common around Easter time. The caterpillar is white with 
black and yellow stripes and the exquisite cocoon is jade green with golden spots. The animal is 
avoided by birds as it contains some of the poisonous sap from its food plants. 
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Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue 
of Whirrakee. 


Editor’s note ; 

I don’t know who was responsible for the erection of the bird hide at Kennington Reservoir, but 
whoever put it there was a visionary. Thanks to that/those person(s), and to those who have 
maintained it, despite the attacks of vandals. 

This fit of gratitude was brought about by my having been forced to sit in the hide for an hour with 
some students. While I was there I experienced the magic of watching a pair of Eurasian Coots 
feeding five very new-looking chicks only ten metres away, while tortoise heads bobbed out of the 
water nearby from time to time. 

Cormorants dried their wings near the island, a Black Duck shepherded her brood about on the 
other side and another Coot sat on a nest in the reeds opposite. At the end of an hours watching 
the feeding Coots drifted out of view behind the reeds. A minute later the students and I gasped as 
an obviously fake duck swam slowly across in front of the hide, only five metres away. Its 
chestnut feathers were too bright, its head was too black, and its bill had been painted with too 
garish a blue enamel. A few seconds elapsed before we realized that it was a real Blue-billed 
Duck, and IJ had just found the words to hope that the female was there too, when there she was in 
the water just below the hide. I have not seen many Blue-billeds, and certainly never like this. 

So thanks to the designers, builders and maintainers of the hide. We are so busy, most of us, that 
itis hard to bring ourselves to sit still and look at nature, but so often it is worth it. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (Australian Conservation Foundation) Volume 21 No. 3 August 1993 

“Clearing the Air: Tackling Urban Air Pollution’ by Peter Allan outlines the campaign launched by 
the ACF to ensure cleaner air in our cities. Lead, oxidant, sulphur dioxide, benzene and carbon 
monoxide are among the pollutants in the air we breathe, and the health consequences are at a 
serious level. 

‘Safeguarding our Biological Heritage’ by Michael Krockenberger and Michael Kennedy...’as the 
most biologically diverse country in the developed world, Australia is in a unique position to take a 
leadership role in the protection of biodiversity. But unless we get our own house in order we 
cannot expect poorer nations to follow suit’. 

‘Western Australian Wetlands: Living Water or Useless Swamps’ by Rod Giblett and Hugh Webb 
states that “in western culture wetlands have traditionally been seen as places of horror and disease. 
In Aboriginal cultures, however, wetlands are seen as places of vital life-giving significance to be 
revered and conserved. In the latter perceptions, perhaps, lies the future salvation of Western 
Australia’s unique wetlands’. 

‘Solomons, Paradise (Not Yet) Lost’ by Gregg Borschmann suggests that ‘unless a tough stance 
taken by the newly elected government brings about remarkable change, the Solomon Islanders 
will lose their tropical rainforests within the next ten years.’ 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No. 734 September 1993 

‘Eyes Peeled at the Alice’ by Barry Dowling reports on birding: expectation and reality at The 
Rock, The Olgas and The Alice. Despite visiting the centre during a prolonged dry period with 
many birds absent, the trip was a profound experience for a first time visitor. 

‘The Old Stager and the Fishermen: Pelicans on the Darling’ by Keith Semmens describes 
‘appealing’ behaviour by the pelicans as they saw the fishermen disposing of unwanted European 
Carp into the water. The ‘old stager’ made sure he got his share! 

‘Three weeks in Japan’ by Cecily Fearnly outlines the experience of the writer’s group visiting 
national parks, nature reserves and conservation areas in both Honshu and Hokkaido Islands. 
Over 100 species were seen, the majority of these new to the travellers. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY (Australian Museum) Volume 24 No.6 Spring 1993 
‘Overcomiong a Prickly Problem’ by Peggy Rismiller reports on the discoveries made while 
studying echidnas on Kangaroo Island...‘magical glimpses and new insights into the cryptic lives 
of these ancient battlers of the bush.’ First find our echidna! Then weigh, sex and mark it, and to 
some attach a small tracking transmitter. Radio tracking was used to find, and then observe and 
record activities of individual echidnas. Fascinating details of mating behaviour and the 
development of the baby echidnas are given. 

‘Dinosaurs Down Under’ by John Long points out that though we regard dinosaurs as creatures 
that are dug up from other countries, Australia does have its dinosaurs. The writer describes the 
thrill of finding his first dinosaur bone, and outlines the interesting history of dinosaur discoveries 
in this country. Researchers are gradually piecing together the amazing story of the types of these 
creatures which inhabited Australia. 

‘The Magnificent Waratah’ by Cathy Offord tells of one of the most famous and familiar of 
Australia’s flowering plants. It features in Aboriginal legend and lifestyle, and its splendour was 
recognized from the beginning of European settlement. Details are given of the different varieties 
and their preferred habitats. 


The Pros and Cons of Having Leaves (from a Wattle’s Point of View) 
Author: Don Franklin 


Few wattles retain their true or feather-type laves as adult plants, most opting for their substitution 
with phyllodes - modified leaf stalks. That phyllodes really are leaf stalks, not leaves, might seem 
a pedantic point, but anyone who has grown wattles from seed will appreciate the distinction. 
Why follow this somewhat strange habit ? and if phyllodes are better, why bother with the leaves 
at all ? 

Conventional wisdom has been that phyllodes are more drought resistant than true leaves because 
of their generally thicker more leathery or stiffer nature. An alternative theory has been that 
phyllodes increase the “leaf” area, enabling wattles to compete more effectively in the dull light of 
rainforest habitats. This may seem a little unlikely until you consider that Australia is believed to 
have been a much wetter place in past ages and that even today several wattles occur in or along the 
margins of rainforest. 

In the warm temperate rainforests of East Gippsland, one of the dominant plants is Blackwood 
Acacia melanoxylon. Blackwood also occurs locally mainly along permanent streams and in the 
south of the district, being particularly abundant on Mt Aleaxander. Like most of our local wattles, 
its true leaves are to be found only on young plants. This habit along with its rainforest occurrence 
made it a particularly appropriate subject for experiments to assess the relative merits of leaves and 
phyllodes. Such experiments have recently been undertaken in Tasmania, and the results published 
in the latest Australian Journal of Botany (1). Tim Brodribb and Robert Hill found that both the 
leaves and phyllodes of Blackwood are typical “sun leaves”, photosynthesising well in bright light. 
However, under very bright conditions, the phyllodes were more effective. 

Phyllodes also proved more effective in the dry, remaining operative (i.e. photosynthesising) 
under more severe drought, suffering permanent damage only at lower moisture levels, closing 
their pores (stomata) later and losing less moisture when the pores were closed. 

Leaves did have some advantages, however. They produced more plant food for less weight 
because more of a leaf is photosynthetic material and less is devoted to the structural matter that 
make the phyllode stiffer and more drought resistant. Leaves, the authors suggest, enable a 
Blackwood to grow more rapidly in the early stages of life. Phyllodes become more effective as 
the plant spreads out, as it strikes sunnier conditions, and as it encounters dry spells. 


Reference: Brodribb, T. and Hill, R.S. (1993) A physiological comparison of leaves and 
phyllodes in Acacia melanoxylon. Australian Journal of Botany 41: 293-305 


The South Mandurang Grevilleas 
Author: Tom Patullo 


There is a spot along the old disused water race at south Mandurang where an unusual variety of 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia grows. I was first shown this rare plant probably thirty years ago. It is 
still there today. A dwarf plant, it only reaches some six inches high, and carries a very nice 
Grevillea-type bunch of bright red flowers at the terminal. It is, as I have always seen when I have 
visited the spot, severly trampled by wallabies. The best specimens were growing on the steep 
slopes of the old water race. The only other place, that I have known this rare Grevillea to grow is 
where Harpers Road ends at the fence of the water catchment enclosure. There used to be few 
plants growing on the race just inside the fence. This would be downstream from the main area, 
so I guess some seeds had been carried down and grown there. 

While in the area I would like to mention the Grevillea alpina which grows along Harpers Road. It 
grows as an upright plant, to perhaps five feet high with a flower colouring similar to the variety 
which grows on the lower slopes of Mount Ida. A very nice form of Grevillea alpina. 


Bird Notes and Observations September 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Migrants 
Clamorous Reed Warbler (1) Axe Creek, Axedale 4.9.93 
Black-eared Cuckoo (1) east Wellsford 5.9.93 
23 (1) Longlea 16.9.93 
+ ui “a (1) Whipstick State Park 17.9.93 
Shining-bronze Cuckoo (1) Longlea 10.9.93 
ui (1) near Mt Ida 26.9.93 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater (1) Longlea 24.9.93 
White-naped Honeyeater (1) Longlea 13.-19.9.93 
Swift Parrot (83E) Longlea 27.9.93 
Rainbow Bee-eater, Bronzewing, Reserve near Ouyen 24.9.93 
White-browed Woodswallow Nanya Station near Wentworth NSW 28.9.93 


Highlights 
Painted Honeyeater (2) Longlea 29.9.93 


Breeding 
Chough (2Y in N) Longlea 22.9.93 
R (sitting) 2 24.9.93 
a2 (1DFY) a 24.9.93 
Grey Currawong (sitting) Longlea 24.9.93 
Superb Fairy-wren (Eggs) ” 15.9.93 
Jacky Winter (building) 11.9.93 
Magpie (sitting) Longlea 16.9.93 
” _(Y in nest) *  19.9.93 
» _(Y in nest) ier /A9193 
» GY inN) »  24.9.93 
Fuscous Honeyeater (2 Eggs) Longlea 1.10.93 
Magpie-lark (sitting) Strathfieldsaye 17.9.93 
Sitella (building) Wellsford Forest 6.9.93 
Spotted Pardalote (in burrow) Whipstick State Park 17.9.93 
( ) Mandurang 30.9.93 
Striated Pardalote (in box) Longlea 27.9.93 
Crested Pigeon (building) Longlea 4.9.93 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill (2DFY) Longlea 24.9.93 
Australian Raven (building) Longlea 24.9.93 
Eastern Rosella (2E) Longlea 18.9.93 
Little Raven (sitting) Longlea 16.9.93 
Starling (Y in hollow) “ 27.9.93 
Red Wattlebirds (6 lots of Y in & out of nests) Longlea Sept. 93 
Weebill (eggs) Longlea 14.9.93 
Yellow Robin (2E) Longlea 13.9.93 
White-winged Chough (sitting) Mandurang 30.9.93 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet (Y in nest) Strathfieldsaye 25.9.93 


Other Observations 
Black-shouldered Kite (1) Eaglehawk 17.9.93 
” (1) Woodvale 17.9.93 

Brown Goshawk (1) Woodvale 17.9.93 
Collared Skylark (1) Bendigo 21.9.93 
Variegated Fairy-wren (4) Longlea 22.9.93 
Shy Hylacola (3) Skylark Road, Whipstick Forest 17.9.93 
Painted Button-quail (5) Skylark Road, Whipstick Forest 17.9.93 
Tawny Frogmouth (1) uae 13-19.9.93 

” (1) MclIvor Hill, Bendigo East 21.9.93 
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Speckled Warbler (1) Kimbolton Forest 29.9.93 
Barking Owl (1, roadkill) Tooboorac-Puckapunyal Road 6.9.93 


Lists 
Huntly 18.9.93 
Bendigo 1-23.9.93 


Notes 

A cacophony of Choughs drew my attention when I was walking in some Box-Stringybark 
woodland. Some 25 flew across my path. After noisy discussion, they separated into groups in 
trees. One huddled group of eight adults included one young bird about 3/4 adult size. Some 
brown feathering was still present on its head. An adjacent adult was carefully grooming its head 
and body feathers. 

The Jacky Winters abandoned their nest while the bottom could still be seen through. On the 24th 
of September, they could be seen decking out new nest sites. 

One Magpie at Longlea has had 3Y in the nest. One of these is much smaller than the other two. 
Most nests around here have one or two young. 

A Crested Pigeon was seen taking sticks into a mistletoe where the other one perched. This 
couldn’t have been a serious attempt at building as they were only seen there that one morning. 
Yellow-rumped Thorbill juveniles can still be heard at Longlea five weeks after they left the nest 
at the end of August. 

A Chestnut-rumped Thornbill nest which probably contained an unidentified cuckoo nestling, was 
predated in the 3rd week of September at Longlea. The three Thornbill eggs, white with chestnut 
speckles, were found out on the rim of the nest. They had not been damaged. 

The Weebill’s nest at Longlea was predated, almost certainly by an Australian Raven which was 
seen at the nest. The Yellow Robin eggs were taken, leaving the nest undamaged, its bark lining 
still intact. 


The Use of White-browed Babblers Nests by Other Species 
Author: Peter Allen 


In the open forest of Kamarooka Sate Park live gangs of White-browed Babblers, numbering from 
two to ten birds, though generally six to eight. They keep close to their alleys among the blocks of 
Whirrakee and other acacias. Expeditions to more open areas are accompanied by much rasping, 
squeaking and the occasional wolf whistle. If disturbed they beat a fluttering retreat, white tail tips 
flashing, to the shrubbery or to higher multi-branch trees; there they shuffle around with much 
peering down over curved beaks and general muttering and abuse. 

Back in their home blocks they scarify the litter, fuss and fight, probe every crack and hole, but 
devote their main energy to the building industry, altering the habitat in a grander manner than most 
other species. 

Selected acacias, usually one to three metres high are used as sites for one to five football size 
bundles of twigs, everlasting daisies and other herbage stalks, bark and grasses. The constructions 
used for breeding boast the added amenities of thick fur, feather and even wool lining with a 
narrow entrance. 

These nests and roosts being woven tightly into multi-branch forks, last very well, gradually 
disintegrating into aerial compost heaps. In wet springs, seeds can germinate, creating small 
hanging gardens until the warmer weather dries them out. 

As we have built over old dwellings so the Babblers can use old nests as bases for new, even to 
triple deckers exceeding seventy cm in combined height. At times the lower deck may be dug out, 
relined and reused. ¢ 

Sharing this habitat are three species who have come to rely on their industrious neighbours to a 
considerable extent: the ubiquitous Grey Shrike-thrush, usually in pairs well spread over all the 
forest, the Gilbert Whistler, very much the ground floor dweller of the whistler group and the 
vetriloquial and evasive Crested Bellbird which appears to be the least common, or certainly the 
least noticed of this trio. . 

All three avail themselves of the Babblers’ nests or roosts as a base for their own as evidenced 
from the following nest records where I specifically recorded the site. 
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Species Babblers’ nest used other sites used 


Grey Shrike-thrush 16 
Gilbert Whistler 10 20 
Crested Bellbird 2 4 


Thrushes also used Red Wattlebird nests twice. 


These figures indicate a considerable preference for Babblers’ nests. The other favoured position 
for the Trush is holes in stumps and branches from near ground level to four or five metres. A few 
pairs of Whistler appeared to be regular Babblers’ nest users, other preferring the usual miniature 
magpie nest type in forked branches or low undergrowth. 

Any search of old Babblers’ nests in the Kamarooka will reveal old Whistler and Thrush nest 
remnants scattered among them. 

The new occupants build their nest into the top or occasionally the side of the remnants, never into 
the totally enclosed dome. Many Babblers’ nests are torn open during the season or collapse into 
the chamber once no longer in use. The three new occupiers all appear to like to see clearly around 
the area and to be able to slip away if danger approaches. The Thrush and Bellbird dig quite 
deeply into the base, providing a bark strip nest lined generally with roots; the sometimes 
carelessly placed longer strips revealing the presence of new tenants. 

The Whistler nests are much smaller, neater and shallower with sometimes small twigs added, a 
grass or other fibrous material lining, and are usually set flush with the top of the remnant. 
Interesting sequences of use on the one site have been noted, two exceptional histories being as 
follows with key dates recorded. 


Site A 
Date Species in Residence Contents Remarks 
30.7.89 Gilbert Whistler (G.W.) 2 eggs New nest in multi fork 
12.8.89 Nest empty 
24.9.89 White-browed Babbler 3 eggs Nest built over original G.W. nest 
? 9.90 Gilbert Whistler empty Built into top of W.B.B. nest 
Site B 
13.10.85 Gilbert Whistler legg New nest in multi fork 
27.10.85 Empty 
21.12.85 Crested Bellbird 2 eggs Larger nest built on top of G.W. nest 
5. 1.86 Crested Bellbird 1 egg, 1 young . 
22.10.86 Gilbert Whistler 3 eggs Same site but now W.B.B. nest 
underneath built presumably spring 
1986 


Looking at these exmples perhaps my article should be headed the use of Gilbert Whistlers’ nests 
by other species. The sites were in two distinctive Whirrakee bushes by tracks and therefore 
regularly seen and identifiable. No doubt there are other combinations in the general forest. 

The four species involved have fairly long breeding seasons with second or third attempts. Many 
clutches become another species dinner; the Thrush would be a strong suspect itself in the fate of 
the young Gilberts. 


White-browed Babbler - July to next January, peak August - October 

Grey Shrike-thrush - August to January, peak August to November 

Gilbert Whistler - July to January, peak late July to November 

Crested Bellbird - September to January, but too few nests located to fully assess 
peaks. 


Other recyclers are the Diamond Firetail, a few nests being located on higher Babblers’ nests; the 
usual grass Spanish wine bottle is built on top, with often a neat dried everlasting flower 
arrangement on the entrance. 

My next article will look at other species and literature references to the use of one bird’s nest by 
another. : 


A Camp among the Casuarinas - We Join the Mid-Murray Mob 
Author: Tom Favullo 


With a party of six people, a four-wheel drive Scout and caravan it was deemed wise to bring 
another private vehicle to cope. Our objective being a National Park in an area nearing the south- 
west border of New South Wales called “The Mallee Cliffs”, where the Mid-Murray Naturalists 
had set up camp. 

Breaking our journey for lunch, we enjoyed a spot right on the bank of the Murray at Wood 
Wood. Later we crossed the big river at Robinvale then faced a further sixty odd kilometres of 
unfamiliar roads. We eventually arrived at the Eastern Gate of the park, to find a note affixed to 
the gate post telling us that, “We had done well to get this far’. An officious-looking notice told us 
that this was Mallee Cliffs National Park, it also said “No Access”, however we were informed 
later that permission had been obtained to camp in the park. A few more kilometres and we arrived 
at the campsite. 

After receiving a warm welcome and a renewal of old friendships, we set to work about making 
ourselves comfortable for the next eight days. 

Mallee Cliffs, in the early days, was a huge leasehold of approximately 155 000 acres with its 
southern boundary on the Murray River and one time carried from four to eight thousand sheep. 

In 1977 the area was devastated by fire, the leasehold was relinquished, and the area gazetted a “no 
access” National Park, under the care of a permanent ranger. There are a number of permanent 
tanks or dams on the property from which we obtained water. Drinking water however had to be 
carried. 

It appeared to me that the Mid-Murray Club were making a census of the birds, animals and the 
flora of the Park. I would imagine that the main attraction was the wildlife. Kangaroos were 
plentiful throughout, many Emus including several batches with chickens, at one count there were 
fourteen in a bunch, but as there appeared to be different sizes among the chicks we decided that 
there could have been two or perhaps three clutches running together. At another area we saw a 
pair of Emus with three chicks. 

There were many feral goats in the Park. Two young kids were run down by a couple of energetic 
chaps and brought back to camp to cause much desire to keep them, by a younger member of our 
party, but as they were feral animals they had to be destroyed. 

The main flora of the area was undoubtedly the Cassia, of which there are some 40 species in 
Australia, there are at least two varieties in the Park. I was able to identify one of these as being 
Cassia artemisoides. It has a fine round leaf to 1 1/2 inches long, the other variety had a 
compound leaf and I did not know it, but with the help of Claire and her Costermans book “Plants 
and Trees of Australia” we think it may be Cassia sturtii. The description and illustration was good 
and the locality was spot on. 

The yellow of the Cassia blooms and the gold of the Acacia combined to make the predominant 
colour of the Park yellow. Of the acacias, the Hard-leaf Acacia predominated with many Wait-a- 
Whiles, that aggressive Acacia which says “just that” when a sleeve or trouser leg brushes against 
it. There was another Acacia about which I was uncertain as to the variety. : 

There were many areas of Casuarina throughout the Park interspersed with a tree our friends 
identified as Cattle bush. I think it is the tree that graziers use during drought periods to keep their 
heards going. Interspersing the other trees throughout the Park were specimens of Wilga, I first 
heard of this tree from Bert Curtis who owns a property on the Victorian side of the Murray called 
Wilga Park. Bert claims that it is the only area of Wilga growing in Victoria. The first sight of a 
young Wilga growing at the campsite, I thought that it was Pittosporum phillyreoides, complete 
with the orange seed pod, round about the size of a small marble, which when ripe split open and 
reveals the seeds. This specimen grows to an attractive, small, weeping tree and germinates easily 
from seed. Several specimens of Quandong were found with red fruit. 

There are three varieties of Mallee in the Park which cover large areas, and it was among the Mallee 
that most of understorey was found. Large areas of open grassland were apparent and were 
populated by Kangaroos and Feral Goats. 

The understorey was mainly a low bush with white, daisy-like flowers, in open patches among the 
Mallees, and, more a plant than a bush was a large yellow daisy, and at one area of the Park there 
were many plants of purplish-blue Halgaria cynea. 

Small bushes were widespread including a red-flowered one, which I think is called the Rose- 
flowered Salt Bush, 

Eucalypts, apart from Mallees, were represented by Black Box, and occasional stands of a tall tree 


which I did not recognise. 
The first full day was spent circumnavigating the Park, by car, on a fire break cleared around the 
perimeter, quite a drive in kilomteres. During this drive we came upon an immense earthworks. 
We found out later that it was a huge government scheme to retard the saline underground water 
from salting the Murray water flowing to South Australia. Bores are sunk deep into the 
underground salt water to run it off into a huge evaporative basin before it affects the Murray 
ee These huge works encroach almost to the Park fence. The size of the operation was mind- 
oggling. 
An interesting interlude was when the cars disturbed a flight of crows and two Wedge-tailed Eagles 
which were feeding on a dead sheep just outside the Park fence. To watch the huge Eagles taking 
off from ground level, as they clawed desperately for height - quite a different sight to watching 
them soaring effortlessly above, riding the thermals. Several Eagles’ nests were found during the 
period of the camp. One in a fallen dead tree where we were able to see close up the immense 
amount of timber which had been used in the construction of the nest, probably been added to each 
year. 
Several Mallee fowl nests were found, one of them was active. 
As always with the Mid-Murray Mob, there was a gathering each evening, to compare notes and 
sightings made during the day, and identifying of any samples displayed. Of interest was one 
sample shown - a Legless Lizard. During the camp many people became aware (for the first time) 
of the presence of Ant Lions in the district. Sarah, our youngest member had read an article with 
illustrations on Ant Lions before coming to the camp, and of course immediately recognised the 
small circular funnel-shaped holes in the soft sandy tracks. Some of these creatures were captured 
in a jar and exhibited in the evening. The habitation and life-story of Ant Lions were duly 
explained. The Ant Lion is the larva of the Lacewing Fly. On numerous occasions during the 
camp was a question asked “What is that person doing ?” No need for alarm, it was only Sarah 
with her nose to the ground, hunting lions. 
Again, as always, a good time was spent with the Mid-Murray Mob, largely due to the efforts of 
Doug and his equipment, including a Furfy water tank, a Honda motorised water pump, fourty 
gallon drums, for keeping the whole camp supplied, with the help of plentiful supply of mallee 
roots, with hot water. Thanks for all the amenities Doug, Rob and all. 
The pancake supper put on by Pat and Sarah for the final night was super. 


P.S. a full bird list is promised (and will be published in a later issue of Whirrakee) 


Hoards of Ravens 
Author: Val Rowley 


This morning (4.10.93), the remarkable behaviour of a large shiny black Raven, Corvus 
coronoides, intrigued us so much that I felt compelled to write and report the incident. It was 
something that we had witnessed for the first time and we were impressed and amazed by the 
bird’s ingenuity. 
We love our birds and around breeding time each year we break the rules and assist them in their 
food-gathering quests. So when this handsome Raven flew in and landed on our barbecue, I 
tossed some broken bread out onto the lawn for him. 
Down he flew and tried to greedily gather it all up in his beak in one go, but this proved 
unsuccessful. After several attempts he evidently decided to take only what he could carry and 
hide it, presumably from our Magpies, and return later for the remaining few pieces. With his 
beak filled to capacity, he quickly ran towards the natural rock edging of our garden, making a bee- 
line for the cavity beneath two of the rocks and stuffed the bread into it as fast as he could. 
Hurriedly he then proceeded to conceal his cache by gathering dried gum-leaves and methodically 
placing them over the bread until his hoard was completely covered. 
During this operation, he was constantly harrassed by an ever present aggressive Wattle Bird, but 
undeterred, he flew back to eat what he’d left behind. 
Having done this, the Raven then looked skyward and checked around for other food-seekers but 
obviously saw none, so scurried back to his cache in the garden edge to uncover it, fill up his beak 
again and fly home to feed his family. 

This raven is certainly no ‘bird brain’! 
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Bendigo Field Naturalists’ Annual General Meeting 8/9/93 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 10 Life Members, 68 single members and 55 family 
members. The average attendance at meetings is about 45. The Club magazine Whirrakee is 
published 11 times a year and distributed to members. Excursions are held on the weekend 
following the General Meeting. Monthly committee meetings are held in members’ homes. 

The BFNC has two sub-groups: the Bird Observers Group which meets monthly at the same 
venue as the main group and the Mammal Survey Group which meets monthly in members’ 
homes. 

The Club is represented on the following community groups: 

Whipstick Park Advisory Committee 

Strathfieldsaye Roadside Committee 

Bendigo Regional Botanical Gardens Steering Committee 

Bendigo Conservation Strategy Steering Committee 

One Tree Hill Appeal Committee 


Two projects overseen by the Club are: 
Fencing the Leek Orchid patch at Axedale and the Drought Relief Identification Project. 


The Club’s programmes and activities for the year 1992-1993 were as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 

Meeting: AGM followed by a talk on the Thylacine in Tasmania by John Robinson 

Excursion: The Wellsford Forest and Mount Sugarloaf led by Anne Bridley to look at wildflowers. 
Bendigo 2020 Transportation Seminar was attended by members. 

Second reprint of ‘Wildflowers of Bendigo’ 1500 copies printed. 


OCTOBER 

Meeting: Dr Ian McBean gave a lecture on pesticides and the evolution of resistance in invertebrates 
Excursion: Jackass Flat to look at wildflowers. 

The committee presented a submission on the proposed Fire-training Track adjacent to the 
Whipstick Park. 

A slide show and talk was given to residents at St Laurence Court at Long Gully. 


NOVEMBER ' 

Meeting: Jane Cleary talked on an Earthwatch Expedition to the Hebrides, Scotland, to monitor the 
Red-billed Chough. 

Excursion: Black Hill Reserve, Kyneton led by John Lindner. 

The Mammal Survey Group led and inspection of nest boxes around Spring Gully Reservoir. 
Members led members from the VFNCA on walks in the Whipstick Forest to look at flowers and 
birds, visiting the Rifle Range, Shadbolts and Skylark Dam areas. 

A display was organised at the Our World, Our Home seminar at UCNV. 

The Committe met to discuss the Avoca/Loddon/Campaspe Regional Landcare Plan and the 
Loddon Catchment Salinity Mangement Plan preparing submissions for each for presentation to 
DCNR. 


DECEMBER . 

Meeting: Christmas Social with a meal followed by slides of the flowers of One Tree Hill shown 
by Rod Orr. 

Excursion: To Lyal Glen for a picnic lunch with Jean and Jack Ipsen. 


FEBRUARY 7 

Meeting: Rod Orr, Cynthia and Rob Watkins showed slides of their travels in inland and Western 
Australia. 

Excursion: Canoe trip on the Loddon River at Eddington. 


MARCH 
Meeting: Paul Peake spoke on the social habits of the Antechinus. 
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Excursion: a full days outing to Tang Tang Swamp. 

VFNCA/WVFNCA Campout at Kangaroobi Camp at Princeton. 

The Committee presented a submission on Strathfieldsaye Planning Scheme Amendment for 
Strathfieldsaye Township. 


APRIL 

Meeting: A talk by Dr Jenny Shield and Bert Candusio on the Central Victoria Insect Collection 
Update. 

Excursion: Club’s Easter Campout at Mt Cole and Mt Buanger State Parks. 

Peter Ellis was nominated to the Whipstick Advisory Committee to replace Jack Kellam who 
represented the Club from 1987 when the Whipstick and Kamarooka State Parks were declared 
and who has given much time and effort to the conservation of the area for which we all thank him. 


MAY 

Meeting: Lindy Lumsden talked on the natural history of bats. 

Excursion: Lockwood Forest led by Peter Allan to evaluate its bird population. 

The Committee met to discuss the Flora and Fauna Draft Proposals and presented a submission to 
DCNR. $ 100 was donated to James Lay for the production of a Cat Poster. 


JUNE 

Meeting: The natural history of Macquarie Island, a slide and talk show given by Dr Bob Jones. 
Salli Derricot gave a short talk on the Native Seed Orchard. 

Excursion: To the Northern Whipstick to see Acacia flexifolia and to visit Wallaby Caves led by 
Jack Ipsen. 


JULY 

Meeting: The natural history of the Otways, a talk given by Sue Beatty. 

Marilyn Sprague gave a short talk on her Native Plant Nursery. 

Excursion: To Diamond Hill led by Tom Patullo to look for orchids and to visit the Boronia patch. 


AUGUST 

Meeting: A talk on Tuans given by Tod Soderquist. 

Excursion: A walk around Bendigo cemetery followed by a walk in Salomon Gully Flora 
Reserve. 

WVENCA Campout at Dharnya Centre at Barmah. 


Monthly displays on the specimen table provided interest and information on current flora and 
fauna issues. Thanks particularly to Tom Patullo, Bob Allen, Ken Fishley and Alf Howe. 
In addition to our general excursions Tom Patullo has led monthly walks to search for orchids. 


The three Club publications: Birds of the Bendigo District, Eucalypts of the Bendigo District and 
Wildflowers of Bendigo have continued to sell steadily. We have also sold Tasmanian Wilderness 
Calendars, Spiders published by the Royal Society of Victoria and have copies of Vascular Plants 
of North Central Victoria for sale. 


The Club supports and subscribes to: The Bird Observer, ICBP, VNPA. ACF (Habitat), CCV 
(Environment Victoria) and Australian Natural History. We receive monthly publications from 
Ballarat FNC, Geelong FNC, Mid-Murray FNC, Sunraysia FNC and FNVC Victoria. 


Name badges have been purchased and are available to members. 
The Club operates with the help of all its members, the President, Office Bearers and Committee, 
John Guley who arranges monthly speakers and excursions, those who lead excursions and the 


Whirrakee production team and those who wrap and dispatch our monthly magazine. 
Thank You all. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ‘FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1993. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 614-6439-4439 


RECEIPTS 
Membership 3066.00 
Subscription 190.00 
Supper 168.45 
Sales 1546.50 
Donations 85.00 
Interest 319.19 
Government Grants 8000.00 
Miscellaneous: 

W.V.F.N.C.A. AS 5 

Badges 80.00 


Bank Balance at 1 August 1992 
Cheque A/c 2696.63 
Term Deposit 4622.95 
Term Deposit 1350.00 


8669.58 


Surplus for year 8044.22 
16713.80 


EXPENDITURES 
Whirrakee Production 970.28 
Whirrakee Postage 578.38 
Affiliation 399.00 
Petty Cash 81.70 
Meeting Room Hire 490.00 
Publications For Resale 1132.50 
Stationery 74.90 
Bank Charges aylh sb 
One Tree Hill Appeal 1000.00 
Auditor 60.00 
Insurance 188.40 
Badges ; 256.00 
Miscellaneous: 
Corporate Affairs 29.00 
P.O. Box Rental 37.00 
Bird Tapes 70.00 
Cat Poster 100.00 
Social _ 4.00 240.00 
5522.47 
Surplus for year 8044.22 
$13566.69 
Bank Balance at 31 July 1993 
Cheque A/c ' 10740.85 
Term Deposit 4622.95 
Term Deposit 1350.00 
$16713.80 


I have examined the documents and records supporting the above statements of receipts 


and expenditures and I am able to report that in my opinion the statement of receipts 


and expenditures as shown, fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in 


the bank accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc,-during the financial 


year ended 31 July 1993. 


Auditor ¢ lylor 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 JULY 1993 


PUBLICATION ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Sales: Printer 5027.80 
Wildflowers of Bendigo 2806.00 Postage 37.05 
Eucalypts of Bendigo 1532.00 Subscription Transfer 25.00 
Birds of Bendigo 1856.00 Bank Charges 8.30 
Interest 306.76 5098.15 
Postage 
Donation Surplus for year 1464.76 
Subscription 
562.9 
Bank Balance at 1 August 1992 Bank Balance at 31 July 1993 
Cheque A/c 1455.15 Cheque A/c 1219.91 
Term Deposit QD Deples, Term Deposit Tiss) sak 7/ 
Term Deposit 3300.00 | Term Deposit 3300.00 
Term Deposit 1800.00 | Term Deposit 3500.00 
9310.32 
Surplus for year 1464.76 
$10775.08 $10775.08 


I have examined the documents and records supporting the above statements of receipts 
and expenditures and I am able to report that in my opinion the statement of receipts 
and expenditures as shown, fairly reflects the transactions that have taken place in 
the bank accounts of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. during the financial 
year ended 31 July 1993. 2 


fee 
oN 
D.D.Weght Ac.P.a. 


Auditor Y4/92 


Field Notes from Strathfieldsaye 
Authors: Bobbie and Allen Malone 


1. More of Nephila 


In response to Tom Patullo’s article in September 1993 issue of Whirrakee: We usually have three 
areas each year on our block, where we have seen the web and female orb spider. On one 
occasion only did we see the male spider on the web at the same time. By the time we went into 
the house to collect the camera, and returned to the web, no sign of the male spider was evident. A 
coloured photo taken on our block in 1979 shows the underside of the spider. We will be looking 
out for further sightings and egg sacs. The web looks just like spun gold in the Sune and is 
another added attraction to living in the bush. 


2. Nest Boxes for Frogs ? 


September 1993. We have two nest boxes attached to the house tank in the hope of attracting birds 
to nest. However, four frogs were found occupying the one which faced north-west. I have a 
very limited knowledge of frog identification, and referred to Berry Vardy’s article (Whirrakee 8/1 
Jan-Feb. 1987). These frogs had orange under the arms and legs, were grey rather than brown on 
their backs, and their abdomens were white. Anne Bridley saw the frogs and remarked on their 
eyes, whose pupils were shaped like a “+” sign. [These are all characteristics of Perron’s Tree 
Frog, and the pupil shape is diagnostic (ed.)] Three of the frogs were small, but one was twice 
their size. The nest box was 5 feet (1.5 m) above the ground. — 

The other nest box, similarly constructed, 7 feet (2.1 m) above the ground, eas north-north- 
east, also had four frogs of similar sizeinit. 

Does anyone else have frogs squatting in a nest box ? 
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Tasmanian Wilderness Calendars !!! 


The Tasmanian Wildermess Galomdias for 1994 are available through the Club at 
a cost of $ 14.00. 

If anyone is interested in Shinnins © one please contact a committee member 
who will pass on your request to Glenise Moors. 


VFNCA 1994 Campout March 11-14 


Venue: ‘Eden on the Pond’ on Hazelword Pondage near Morwell. 
To be hosted by LaTrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club 


Excursion Programme is expected to include: 

Mt Erica and the Mushroom Rocks 

Tyers River Valley 

Tarra Bulga National Park 

Mt Worth State Park 

Inverloch and Bunnurong Coastal Reserve 

Morwell National Park — é 

SaleCommon _ 

Wilson’s Promontory National ire (if sufficient interest, it is a along way from the camp site and 
would involve 4-5 hours travelling) — 


Cost $ 90-100 to include three nights accomodation (from 4pm Friday) and all meals. 
Please let Jane Cleary know as soon as possible if you want to attend the campout. 


i. 


Mr & Mrs R Allen 
20 Houston st 
BENDIGO VIC 3550 


Diary 


All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and 
Agriculture, corner Taylor Street and Midland Highwy Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 

Wednesday November 10, 7:30 pm. 

Speaker: Bernie Young from the Dept. of Conservation and Natural Resources will speak on 
aspects of managing public land. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday November 5, 7:30 pm. 

Speaker: Jack McErlwain will show a video from his recent trip to northern Australia. 
Bird of the Night: Red-rumped Parrot 


Friday December 3, 7:30pm. 
Speaker: Liz Raven, Land for Wildlife extension officer in Benalla, will speak on the Superb 
pet project and the work being done by the communities of Picola, Nathalia and Numurkah 


Bird of the N ight: Brown Falcon 


Mammal Survey Group 
Wednesday November 24, 8pm at the home of Anne Bridley and John Guley (49 3479). Anne 
requests that due to her sensitivities, those attending do not wear perfume or aftershave. 


Committee Meeting 
Wednesday November 17, 8 pm. Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for 
information about the venue. 


Excursions 

Sunday November 14. Anne Bridley (49 3479) will lead a half-day walk in the Pilchers Bridge 

Flora and Fauna Resenve: We will meet outside the Ministry of Education complex in Havlin St at 
10am. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper Sse 
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